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COMMERCIALISM: THE EDUCATOR'S BUGBEAR 



LEWIS M. TERMAN 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 



The present period has long rested under the charge of com- 
mercialism. The commercialistic spirit is supposed to motivate 
most of the activities of adults and to be rapidly degrading the 
ideals of youth and maiden. In support of the latter emphasis 
is laid on the very large percentage of both grammar-school and 
high-school pupils who drop out to work before completing the 
course, and to the frequency with which pupils ply their teachers 
with such questions as, "What good will Latin do me?" "How 
will Greek History help me earn a living?" "Since I intend to 
be a housewife, why should I study algebra and geometry?" 
"Of what good is Greek anyway?" And to what other cause, 
they say, can we impute the phenomenal spread of the technical 
courses and the corresponding abatement of interest in the cul- 
tural or disciplinary work? Frantic appeals are made to the 
entire teaching force to do all it may to stem this so-called pro- 
gressive degradation of ideals in the young. 

But have we made a correct diagnosis? Have we no sym- 
pathy for the boy when he is charged with commercialism simply 
because he wants to know the value of the things he studies? 
May we not defend his motives, if not his judgment? For myself, 
I must confess that I respect him more than I do the slavish 
spirit which prompts another boy to swallow the regular courses 
simply because others do, or because he fancies it will give him 
social standing as an educated person, or because of a conceit 
that prides itself on knowing things which others, with fewer 
advantages, do not know. 

In point of fact, although the boy has no adequate perspective 
for judging educational values, his point of view is, nevertheless, 
in harmony with the best educational thought of the times, for 
the greatest contribution of modern educational psychology is 
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the stress it lays on the value of volitional education — the train- 
ing that looks to action. Education should be both afferent and 
efferent, and any course of study which cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be seen to promise fruit in action had better 
be omitted. 

The hand and the brain are not separate organs, but two ends 
of the same mechanism, and their influence is mutual. Viewed 
biologically, the one function of mental activity is to mediate 
behavior. Sensation, the primary form of all mental reception, 
exists only for the sake of movement, not for itself. In lower 
forms of life the mediation between sensation and movement is 
direct, consisting only of the reflex arc. As we rise higher in the 
scale of animal mentality the mediation becomes less direct: 
more and more of sensation is shunted off for future rather than 
for present effect, until finally, in the highest forms of human 
receptivity, the two ends of the primary circuit are so far lost to 
each other that the effects of acquisition on behavior are no 
longer obvious. It is at this point that we come to extol knowl- 
edge for its own sake. Educational psychology is now engaged 
in picking up the lost ends of this ancient relation and in defining 
the significance of each in terms of the other. 

In other words, the educational spirit today is becoming 
highly pragmatic. The spirit of the times regards nothing as too 
sacred for the scrutiny of this philosophic method. We are 
beginning to judge religions by the conduct that is their issue. 
The ethicist receives scant attention except to the extent to which 
he throws light on the concrete duties of life. And likewise we 
desire a practical criterion by which to estimate the value of the 
elements that make up the school curriculum. Modern educa- 
tional theory sees a real danger in divorcing the intellectual and 
volitional tendencies by a school training which neglects the 
latter. It would be altogether calamitous were our youth to 
receive an education so exclusively "disciplinary," or "cultural," 
that their practical tendencies were thereby blunted. 

In Germany there is the rather anomalous problem of an 
educated proletariat. Thousands of graduates from the classical 
Gymnasien, which for the most part ignore the problems of real 
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life, find themselves misfits in the industrial and political world 
and drift about discontentedly until finally they contribute to 
swell the now formidable army of German socialists. Through 
the influence of the energetic emperor, the Realschulen are coming 
in to mend the situation, though they have to fight for every 
inch of ground they gain. But in this country our more practical 
sense has brought it about that few of our secondary schools dish 
out the formal studies to all indiscriminately. The result is 
that our high-school graduate more frequently finds a place in 
the world where he can expend his energies, not only to his own 
profit, but to the advantage of society as well. Indeed it would 
be greatly to the credit of our secondary educational system to 
bridge even more successfully than has yet been done the chasm 
that has always existed between school and life. Education, for 
most youths, should be an apprenticeship suitable for a busy prac- 
tical life. When it becomes that, then its influence instead of 
stopping with the close of student days, will continue with in- 
creasing momentum. 

The tendency, now plainly evident, to replace in part the 
formal education of the past with courses of a more industrial 
and technical nature betokens on the part of the school less a 
spirit of commercialism than a profound awakening along the 
lines of educational theory, and, on the part of the pupil who 
gravitates toward the new courses as naturally as a plant seeks 
the light, nothing more than the finest of healthy-mindedness. 

Indeed one may, with reason, venture the prediction that the 
future type of school throughout this country will closely resemble 
the best industrial schools now conducted for Indians and 
negroes ; or, in other words, that it will combine the best features 
of the present educational system with the ancient and honorable 
system of apprenticeship. To produce something of value is a 
creditable ambition, and to give the opportunity to do so under 
favorable educational conditions will solve the problems of 
interest and attention, bridge the gap between school and life, 
and happily render obsolete the foolish question of "soft 
pedagogy." 



